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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Physiology by the Laboratory Method — for secondary schools. By William 
J. Brinckley. Profusely illustrated. Chicago : Ainsworth & Co. Pp. 
xv + 536. 

Applied Physiology, Advanced. By Frank Overton. Chicago: American 
Book Co. Pp. 432. Illustrated. 

Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. By Jerome Walker. Boston: Allyn 
& Bacon. Pp. iv+490. 

Elementary Physiology and Hygiene. By Buel P. Colton. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

Life and Health. By Albert F. Blaisdell. Boston : Ginn & Co. Pp. iv 
+ 346. 

The Story of a Living Temple. A Study of the Human Body. By Fred- 
erick M. Rossiter and Mary Henry Rossiter. Chicago : Fleming 
H. Revell Co. Pp. xii + 347. 

In these Lenten days of searching into educational motives and methods, when 
the remembrance of pedagogical sins is grievous unto us and the burden of them is 
intolerable, we go forth, with teachable minds but strenuous wills, in quest of revela- 
tion, looking for the luminous modern spirit in education to descend and give us 
peace. Fortunate, indeed, are the penitents, if they chance to be discouraged 
instructors in physiology and hygiene, in view of help to be gained from this notable 
publication by Mr. Brinckley. The change in our education from old to new is 
vividly brought out — study things and phenomena, not books ; study to know, as 
well as to have the power to do. Based on these principles, laboratory work fills the 
first part of each of the twenty chapters. There are observations to be noted, experi- 
ments and demonstrations, both macroscopic and microscopic, for every phase of the 
subject. The text in the second half of the chapter is supplementary — to be consulted 
as a source of information in answer to inquiries, or to give additional facts. Accord- 
ing to the amount of text assimilated and questions formulated, the level of instruc- 
tion may easily be elementary or advanced high school or college work. Sequence of 
the essential topics and subdivisions is so logical that the opulence of material used is 
not a particle discouraging. The text, while carefully written and sensible, is often 
vividly interesting, covering a wide range, including, in the appendix, the latest his- 
tological methods, the separation and isolation of bacteria, table of tests, practical 
disinfection, communicable diseases, accidents, emergencies, apparatus, and reference 
lists. The two hundred illustrations, many of them from original drawings and 
photographs, are especially good. This book, with its hundreds of indicated experi- 
ments, so possible of accomplishment with the well-thought-out directions, will go a 
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long way toward establishing the modern biological spirit in the teaching of high- 
school physiology. 

On the other hand, what publications are distinctly helpful, if instead of a modern 
well-ordered laboratory for the class there is a small recitation-room with indifferent 
apparatus, or, more difficult still, a large study-room, where the teacher's conscious- 
ness must be at once concentrated and diffused? Yet, notwithstanding this handicap 
for students as well as teachers, worthy work can and must be done, keeping clearly 
in mind the true aim of all training in school — the development of character. It is 
no slight thing for the future men and women to know the moral lesson of the cell, 
inexorable, not only as applied to the tissue, the organ, the body, but also to the man, 
the community, the state, the world — that the well-being of the whole depends abso- 
lutely upon the integrity of each individual unit. The teacher's demonstrations upon 
animal tissue, however simple, may serve as object-lessons in deftness and daintiness. 
They may be better t nan sermons or even humane essays in developing a sympathetic 
reverence for animal creation. Then, too, the resourceful teacher, aided by the 
increasing literary attractiveness of our newer physiology texts, may strengthen the 
desire for good reading in a marked degree. It really is immaterial which book is 
the adopted and official text, provided there are two or three full sets of other authors' 
text-books for supplementary or substitute reading — a copy, of course, for each 
scholar. One set of books may be used at home exclusively, the other for school, and 
still a third or fourth set, from the teacher's class-room library, may be passed out in 
class on occasion. It is usually the extras which are best studied. This comparison 
and the discussion of the differing texts tend toward intelligent reading, which is 
vastly more desirable than hard study, so-called. Applied Physiology, Advanced, by 
Overton and the rewritten Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, by Walker, give especial 
satisfaction when used in this way. The good English, the excellent diagrams, the 
clear and varied types in the letter press, invite the perusal of the student and other 
members of his household. Such a course may create a liking for scientific reading 
which may solace a lifetime. Here there is a great opportunity for the teacher. 
Now is the future citizen to be trained. Not only good health for himself in his daily 
living must be insisted upon, in so far as living by law will insure it, but also good 
health for his community. He may be given such a glimpse of the civic and eco- 
nomic bearing of the subject, that it will be an easy task for his maturity to perform his 
duties of citizenship. Street and household sanitation, pure water-supply, prevention 
and restriction of disease, ventilation and cleansing of public assembly-rooms, purity 
of food supply, hospitals, almshouses, jails, institutions for degenerates, recreation 
grounds, and sanitary supervision of schools are questions not likely to lapse for years 
to come, while the power to think them out will enrich life for some minds, as devo- 
tion to history, poetry, and fiction performs a similar office for others. Even the 
reader of romance must wonder and dream over the conquests of modern medicine 
and surgery, so well written up in current literature and biography. 

A favorable indication of progress is the increasing attention given to elemen- 
tary work by standard authors. The grammar grades are now offered Elementary 
Physiology and Hygiene, by Colton. This little classic is based upon and condensed 
from the author's two larger works — Physiology, Experimental and Descriptive, and 
the Briefer Course, with full benefit of the unprecedented number of expert critics 
enlisted for those larger works. The information contained in this choice volume is 
clear, forceful, brief, and unquestionably correct to the present date — a fine example 
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of what an elementary book should be, principles being accentuated rather than bare 
facts. The summary ending of each chapter,- the suggested questions, pictures, and 
diagrams so clearly labeled, together with the sensible nomenclature and simple direc- 
tions given, make the teacher's work lighter and leave freedom for broader instruc- 
tion. The space given to such topics as localization of brain function, bacteria, 
ventilation, accidents, and emergencies is fully justified ; so also are the chapters on 
alcohol and narcotics, which have been carefully prepared to comply with the laws of 
various states. The teaching here is reasonable and convincing, quotations from 
noted investigators being given, rather than dogmatic assertions. The excellence of 
this book is indisputable as a text-book, not only for beginners, but also for academic 
classes, where it is desirable to shorten the course. 

Another publication of similar origin, scope, and adaptability to schools that 
have only limited time for the subject bears the expressive title Life and Health, by 
Blaisdell. Here also the general plan of the larger work, Practical Physiology, has 
been followed, and although the treatment has been simplified, there is new and 
valuable material in abundance. The illustrations, simple experiments, and other 
distinctive features that have made the Blaisdell series so successful have been retained 
in this new volume. 

The Story of a Living Temple, by the Rossiters — Frederick M. and Mary Henry 
— is good anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, and also poetry, pathos, humor, and 
reason combined. Among scientific works it is unusual and unusually delightful. 
Written for the young, it is fascinating to all ; as fanciful as a fairy-tale, it is yet an 
accurate text-book on the human body — the living temple itself. The reader knows 
not what most to admire — the narrative, the description, the exposition, the argument, 
the technical science, the poetry, or the ethics; but, while one is enjoying the simple 
charm of the story, there is the subconsciousness that a pre-eminently good book has 
come to the aid of the pedagogical penitents in the exercise of their bounden duty and 
service — the building of character. 

Amelia Earle Trant. 

Masten Park High School, 

Buffalo. 

The Study and Difficulties of Mathematics. By Augustus De Morgan. 
Second reprint edition, with portrait, bibliographies, and index. Edited 
by Thomas J. McCormack. Chicago : Open Court Publishing Co., 
1902. Pp. 288. 

This is a new edition of a book first published in 1831. Mr. De Morgan, for a 
long time professor in the University of London, was one of the ablest mathematicians 
and logicians of his time. He was a voluminous writer in both subjects, and has con- 
tributed much to the advancement of each science. 

As a teacher of mathematics he was unrivaled. He was noted for the clearness 
of his lectures and his keen appreciation of the difficulties of his subject. These 
characteristics are quite evident in this book. 

Although written so long ago, the book is still fresh, and contains much that will 
interest teachers of elementary mathematics. The name of the book well describes 
its contents. Some of the chapters are devoted to the consideration of general ques- 
tions involved in the study of elementary mathematics, while other chapters are 
concerned with the elucidation of the special difficulties of arithmetic, algebra, or 
geometry. 



